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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 

Idealism as a Practical Creed. Being the Lectures on Philosophy and 
Modern Life Delivered before the University of Sydney. By Henry 
Jones. Glasgow, James Maclehose and Sons, 1909. — pp. ix, 299. 
This little book, made up of seven public lectures, is a masterpiece in 
its own field. It presents the fundamental problems and issues of modern 
life in admirable literary form and oftentimes with rare eloquence, showing 
how the various difficulties which experience presents may be met and 
interpreted by the application of the principles that idealism takes as its 
guiding hypothesis. Philosophy, for Professor Jones, is something that has 
a vitally important function in relation to the thought of the time, and not a 
merely abstruse pursuit whose results are without practical significance. 
Moreover, in dealing with idealism, which the author regards as the form of 
philosophy most in touch with modern life, he emphasizes its unity with the 
other great intellectual movements of the time. " Its main hypotheses are 
being illustrated and made good in the sciences, especially in those which 
are biological and human ; they are illumined in the greatest modern 
poetry, from Lessing and Goethe to Wordsworth and Browning ; and they 
circulate in the arteries of our social and political life. There is a certain 
unanimity of endeavor and community of aspiration among the poets, 
philosophers, and reforming spirits of our times : they all make for Ideal- 
ism " (p. 1 3). In modern thought this idealism is based on the notion of 
evolution. " There is no science, from Geology to Theology, which does 
not contemplate the object of its enquiry in its light. The old static, rigid, 
cataclysmic way of regarding objects is well-nigh obsolete. We do not 
consider that we understand anything rightly — nor plant, nor animal, nor 
man, nor even the fixed strata of the earth's crust, or the planet itself — 
till we can indicate its place in a process. . . . Poetry and philosophy, and 
even theology when it has the courage of its cause, take up the tale of 
natural science and continue it " (p. 23). 

Lectures II, III and IV sketch the development of the consciousness of 
Freedom as it appears in the individual and the race — ' ' first the Blade, ' ' 
"Then the Ear," " Then the Full Corn," as the chapter headings run. 
"The idea of Evolution is the hypothesis, the methodizing conception 
which we employ to render intelligible to ourselves the process which Spirit 
follows in becoming free" (p. 29). The guiding idea here is, of course, 
that of Hegel's philosophy of history, but the author's exposition is remark- 
ably fresh and illuminating, drawing illustrations from many fields and con- 
necting itself with fundamental moral issues. 

In Lecture V, entitled "Wordsworth and Browning," Professor Jones turns 
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to poetry to find further confirmation and illustration of the idealistic inter- 
pretation of experience. While not ignoring the important distinction be- 
tween poetry and philosophy, he nevertheless finds them essentially akin 
in their insight into the fundamental unity of things. Indeed, the distinc- 
tion is easily exaggerated and is even apt to disappear when they are at 
their best. " There is much nonsense in the talk about philosophic ' sys- 
tem ' — a parade of mechanical order where it does not exist. One would 
think that a philosophy is a mechanical contrivance, compact and com- 
plete ; its parts morticed and jointed into premises and conclusions that 
can be pulled down and put up again at one's pleasure. But no system of 
philosophy ever answered such a description : not Plato's, or Aristotle's, 
or Kant's, or Hegel's, or even Spinoza's ; for Spinoza's geometrical 
method is only surface show " (pp. 154-155). " Press as we may the dis- 
tinction between the truth of poetry and the matter-of fact of literal ob- 
servation, which is the kind of truth that philosophy seeks, Wordsworth 
must still be regarded as a deliberate idealist and a very great one 
(p. 161). 

Lecture VI has the title " The Call of the Modern Age," and the con- 
cluding chapter gives "The Answer of Idealism." It is in this last 
lecture that one finds the most important discussion of idealism from a 
philosophical point of view. Brief as the treatment necessarily is, it might 
profitably be read by some of the recent critics of idealism who have failed 
to understand the more elaborate expositions of the doctrine they attack. 
Professor Jones does not ignore the ultimate difficulties which confront his 
theory, but in this general survey he is of course unable to do more than 
indicate the path by which he believes they may be overcome. Neverthe- 
less, his eye for what is vital and concrete is so sure, and his grasp of spec- 
ulative principles so firm as to make us eager for a fuller treatment from his 
pen of these ultimate questions. And indeed philosophy is always something 
more than 'a general point of view.' For, as Professor Jones knows well, 
philosophy differs from poetry in that it is called upon to justify its insight 
in logical detail. A general point of view requires to be made truly scien- 
tific and philosophical by being constantly redefined and applied to the 
concrete problems of developing experience. 

J. E. C. 

Darwin and the Humanities. By James Mark Baldwin. Baltimore, 

Review Publishing Co., 1909. — pp. xi, 118. 

This little book, as the author tells us, has grown out of the revision 
and expansion of a paper on " The Influence of Darwin on the Mental and 
Moral Sciences," which was originally intended for the Darwin Celebration 
of the American Philosophical Society. "Personally," Professor Baldwin 
says in his preface, ' ' I find it necessary as never before to call myself a 
* Darwinian ' simply from having written out in this little volume the rela- 
tionships of the several branches of humanistic study, as I apprehend 



